PAST AND  FUTURE
themselves to a lower standard of life, or replenish their numbers from
the more fertile populations. The latter process is already seen in
France, which in normal years is a large importer of foreign labour.
It must be added that if wars continued and great armies were still the
test of power, the primacy would pass from the declining to the
increasing nations, but in an age of air power and mechanized armies
this result is less certain. In any case the tendency to diminish the
rate of increase is common to all the great Powers.
But the prolongation of life which in recent years has kept the death-
rate below the level of the birth-rate, has altered the balance between
old and young and threatens a greater preponderance of the old and
elderly. The effect of this will depend on whether the age of vigour
is prolonged, or whether the longer life is merely the prolongation of
senility. A large quantity of helpless senility must be a handicap to
any community, and if that were the result of modern medicine and
sanitary science the young to whom it would be a burden would have
a serious grievance against the doctors and health inspectors who have
brought it about. But it is possible to take a less gloomy view and
to hope that the science which prolongs life will also prolong the age
of vigour, and enable the old to make their contribution in proportion
to their length of days. A feeling that the scales are weighted against
the young has led in these years to a certain friction between youth
and age, and youth has been presented to us as a self-conscious unit
waging its own class-war against age. But paradoxically it is precisely
this period which, in the novelty of its ideas, the challenge it has
thrown to accepted institutions, and its readiness to break new ground,
has most borne the marks of youth even, it may be said, juvenility.
The most advanced of modern young men are often seen panting
behind an aged theorist.
Throughout this period the British people have the appearance of
being extraordinarily true to type. They do not surprise us as Italians
or Germans or Russians do. They are tolerant, good humoured,
kindly, suspicious of novelties, distrustful of theories unsupported by
facts, but acting suddenly and formidably on the impact of facts,
careless of foreign opinion, tenacious of their belief that their own
institutions are best for them. Their faith in improvising or, as their
critics say, " muddling through," survives many warnings and presents
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